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WHEN FOUND— 


it HERE is a scheme in hand to raise a fund to purchase the site of 
what is known in London as “‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,”’ and to 
preserve the building. £2,000 is required to save it from being 
demolished next spring, and we understand from a letter of appeal 
to Americans, in the Harvard House Gazette, published in Stratford- 
on-Avon, that half this amount is guaranteed. As a relic of Old 
London, the building is probably worth retaining ; but as toit being a 
Dickens land-mark, we submit it is not, for there are very grave 
doubts as to its genuineness. Indeed, Dickens authorities do not 
hesitate to say that it is not the original of the home of Little Nell 
and her grandfather ; that its outward and inward appearance do not 
coincide with Dickens’s description, nor is its location in accordance 
with the book. Years of prominent advertisement have almost. 
convinced the general public that it is the actual place Dickens had 
in his mind when writing the book, but the well-informed student 
is by no means satisfied on the point. 
* * * « % 

To secure a Dickens shrine for London, such as there is to Shake- 
speare in Stratford-on-Avon, to Carlyle in Ecclefechan and Chelsea, 
to Scott in Abbotsford, to Victor Hugo in Paris, to name a few in- 
stances, would meet with speedy support. But it must be some- 
thing more than a conjectural one. In a recent issue of our maga- 
zine we quoted Mr. E. V. Lucas’s lament that Dickens had been 
neglected in this respect, and hinted that to acquire one of his 
houses and preserve it as a Dickens Museum might well occupy the 
thoughts and energies of all Dickens lovers between this and the 
centenary of the novelist’s birth in 1912. If the £2,000 which it is 
proposed to raise could be diverted to such a scheme instead of being 
used in acquiring a building whose association with Dickens is more 
than doubtful, what a laudable object it would be! 

* * * * * 


The series of performances of the new Oliver Twist play last month 
at New Cross by the Dickens Fellowship Dramatic Society was a 
triumph for all concerned. Mr. Arthur Waugh deals with the play 
and the actors on another page, and we need add nothing more on 
these points here, beyond saying that good as was the first perform- 
ance, those that followed were better still, culminating, on the final 
representation, in tumultuous enthusiasm from all parts of the 
crowded house. There were repeated calls for the chief performers 
during the evening, and at the end the audience rose in their seats, 
and would not be satisfied until Mr. Bransby Williams conceded to 
its demand for a speech. 
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Much of the enthusiasm during the run of the play was due, o 
course, to the great popularity and the wonderful acting of Mr. 
Williams. But he did not hesitate in his short speech to say how 
much was due to Messrs. Dexter and Harry for their ingenious 
adaptation of Dickens’s book, and to compliment those who had so 
splendidly sustained the other parts in it. It was a great pleasure, 
he said, for him to be associated with so keen, so enthusiastic and so 
able a band of players as were the members of the cast, and he hoped 
to have the opportunity of sustaining another Dickens character 
with them on a future occasion. We have heard the opinion ex- 
pressed that, although Mr. Williams is a master in character im- 
personation, it is doubtful if his genius would be sustained through- 
out a long play. Those who watched him throughout these per- 
formances will have no hesitation in future in saying that he is 
worthy of a place amongst the great actors of the day, and will look 
forward to seeing him again in similar circumstances. 
* % * ce 

The excitement and enthusiasm which prevailed amongst the 
audience on the last day found its way behind the scenes, for on the 
stage, in Fagin’s Den, between the matinée and evening perform- 
ance, Mr. Bransby Williams entertained the whole of the cast and 
the officials to dinner, and we are able to give a photographic repro- 
duction of the scene as the frontispiece to our present number. 
Time did not allow of much speech-making. Mr. Williams pro- 
posed the toast of the company, coupling with it the names of Mr. 
Dexter and Mr. Harry, the dramatists, both of whom responded. 
The latter, in doing so, asked Mr. Williams to accept, on behalf of 
the company, a copy of the original edition of Oliver Twist, in three 
volumes, appropriately inscribed with the signatures of all the 
players and officials, as a small token of their appreciation of all 
he had done to make the play the great success it had been. Words 
failed Mr. Williams on rising, and he was so affected by the unex- 
pected turn the scene had taken that he was seized with stage fright, 
probably for the first time in his career, and was obliged to retire 
to his dressing-room. The effect on the company was almost 
pathefic, although it was quite apparent how very successful had 
been their ‘‘ little surprise.’? Mr. Williams’s return gave that 


assurance, if it had been needed. 
* 


* * * * 


Mr. Williams sails for America on a three months’ tour 
on January Ist. He will visit New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other cities, and hopes to travel as far as 
Toronto. We wish him God-speed and a safe return. To Mr. H. 
Snowden Ward and Mr. Frank Speaight we extend the same wish. 
The former sails on the same day as Mr. Williams, on a lecture tour, 
and Mr. Speaight goes a few weeks later on a recital tour. 

‘ *% * * * * 

Mr. Arthur Humphreys begs to acknowledge with many thanks 
the receipt of 14s. 6d. from Mr. Geo. Bradshaw, Southport, being 
the balance required to complete the fund for the Dickens tablet at 
Lausaune. 


THE Epiror. 
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OUR ASTRAL BRANCH 
A FANTASY 
By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


“These (elementals) are entities of higher and lower types existing on that 


plane (the astral) given birth to by the thoughts of men.’ 
ANNIE Bersant in ‘‘ Man and His Bodies.” 


HAT if Annie Besant were right? I slapped down the book, 
and sprang up excitedly. Surely it must be—so the swift 
thought shot through me—that, if men by thinking give birth to 
entities of any sort on the astral plane, then must those imaginary 
beings sprung from the brains of the great literary creators have a 
real, veritable existence. That it might be actually possible to com- 
mune with Hamlet, say, smoke a pipe—an astral one, of course— 
with My Uncle Toby, or perhaps, better still, talk with some of the 
characters of Dickens. 

Well, wonders will never cease, but I managed it that night. I 
did really. What with my curious state of exaltation—no, no, it 
was not alcohol, simply Annie—and a strange, placid, happy calm 
succeeding it, slightly touched, perhaps, with a pensive melancholy, 
both partly adduced by listening to the gentle strain of the ‘‘ Mis- 
tletoe Bo-ough ’”’ breaking softly on the stilly night like fairy music 
played by Old Christmas himself, it seemed to me presently, when 
the sound had died away, that—curious thing !—I had not only lost 
the waits, I had lost weight, too. Lightness was hardly the word 
for my feeling of buoyancy, accompanying which was a sublime ex- 
hilaration, as if the real inner me were effervescing, as it were, out 
of the dense, corporeal me. I seemed to ripple, or float rather, out 
of bed, and to float, float, float most deliciously about the room. 
All the time I could hear the breathing of the other me, seemingly 
asleep there, and the first queer thought to cross my mind was that 
the wicked people who said I snored were not such liars after all. 

There was nothing shivery about the proceedings, although I soon 
floated away into a cold, dim, vague, misty, unknown world of violet 
depths. A grand intoxication of the spirit possessed me; the 
spaciousness about me and my freedom in it were enchanting ; and, 
althcugh I was still aware, in a manner, of the houses and buildings 
of my waking existence: that is, when I happened to think of them 
only—then suddenly they seemed to loom into my ken in a heavy, 
lumpish way, shadowy, dark, sombre masses stolidly challenging 
recognition: it seemed borne in on me that this new world of ex- 
hilaration was my natural home, from which, by reason of earthly 
density, I had been too long exiled. Here and there, as I looked in 
any particular direction,-transient gleams of vivid blue lit up the 
depths, and, in their light, I could see far off what looked like float- 
ing atoms faintly luminous. Some of them, more brilliant than the 
rest, persisted in my view and seemed to have a winding, circling 
motion in my direction ; others shot out like puffs of steam, and dis- 
appeared again. Sound there was none, although I strained to 
hear ; until my thoughts wandered to the world just left, then, split- 
ting the silence, came the smothered yowling of a dog. Anon there 
floated up a thin thread of music, mournfully pitched, stirring 
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memory vaguely. Long, long ago I seemetl to have heard the like 
of it. Ah, yes, the waits were evidently playing in another street 
now. ‘Then followed a vast stillness like an inky shade blotting out 


that world. 
‘“‘In his night attire, too. And not even a sedan chair handy. 


Droll, droll, very droll! ’’ 

Who spoke? The startling voice seemed to come from a great 
way off, and yet to be speaking in my ear. It was, if one can 
imagine such a thing, like a voice seen through a telescope. Turn- 
ing about, I suddenly found myself face to face with a bland being 
in spectacles, who had the odd characteristic of seeming somewhat 
smaller than life when looked at very closely, somewhat larger than 
life when looked at from a little distance—a characteristic I found 
afterwards also pertaining to certain companions of his. 

‘‘ Mr. Pickwick? ’’ I falter, for there is no mistaking him. 

‘‘ The same, sir,’’ he graciously replies. ‘‘ There, never mention 
your attire, pray! Allow me,’’ he goes on, ‘‘on behalf of our 
Town, Country, American, Foreign, and Corresponding Members, 
to welccme you to the Astral Branch.”’ 

‘* What the dickens !’’ T begin, in wonder. 

‘‘ Fellowship? ’’ finishes Mr. Pickwick, with a little bow and a 
smile. ‘‘ Precisely. Join us! ”’ 

I am about to utter apologies for having left my purse at home, 
and therefore being unequal to a subscription, when a wave of my 
welcomer’s hand shows me that the joining is meant in the Pick- 
wickian sense of sitting at a festive board. For now I see a. 
glorious bowl of wassail, and through the reek of it several seated 
figures of strangely familiar appearance start into view, brightly 
and sharply outlined. A glow of rose-pink is about them all, but 
whether it plays on them, or emanates from themselves, I am at a 
loss to know. 

And so I have the glorious privilege of clinking glasses and 
drinking with these.old Dickens friends, for such they are. It is 
a strange beverage. * I could swear it is milk punch when I drink 
with Pickwick, smoking bishop when I drink with Scrooge ; there 
is a purl taste in it when Swiveller pledges me; again, it seems like 
old Madeira when Captain Cuttle’s turn comes, and I’m sure he 
whispers that it is ‘‘ the last bottle.’’ Again, the smack of it is 
Double Diamond Port. I notice my glass is marked with the 
words: ‘‘ The Dickens Glass of Enchantment.”’ 

And now I see that the luminous atoms I have observed 
approaching in the distance have resolved themselves into Dickens 
characters, and are close round us, being gathered together, for 
the most part, in groups belonging to different books. When I 
single out any particular group to look at, it seems to have the 
quality of becoming more sharply outlined than the rest, and of in- 
tensifying in luminosity, and I begin to think it is the best-looking 
group in the world; but my attention wandering to a fresh one, 
then that for the time seems to take precedence. Far, far away, 
I am now enabled to discern more groups of varying brightness, 
and these, Mr. Pickwick informs me, are the creations of writers 
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other than Dickens. Some look very ill-defined as to outline, and 
seem little more than nebulous patches of astral protoplasm. Mr. 
Pickwick sighs about them, and adds benignly, ‘‘ Poor things! ”’ 

Suddenly a lanky, debonair being speeds past us, calling out im- 
pudently: 

‘* Stout old boy, Pickwick—large heart—great mind—but must 
not be greedy—will stand in the limelight—centre stage—damned 
heavy speeches—wants P.C. button now to mean Perpetual Chair- 
man—knowing old blade—very! ”’ 

Mr. Pickwick rises angrily, and makes as if he would fling his 
glass after the retreating figure. A moment later, however, a 
placid smile is playing over his features. ‘‘ The amusing rascal,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ I never get used to him.”’’ 

‘*T see,’? I remark, ‘‘ you live in what Chesterton calls a per- 
petual summer of being yourselves.”’ 


‘We do, indeed,’’ he replies. ‘‘ Perpetual winter, however, 
would be more accurate. We keep Christmas every other fort- 
night.”’ 

“Wonderful what the spirits can do,” murmurs Scrooge 
dreamily. 

‘““ Christmas ’ begins Mr. Pickwick. 


‘My lad, there’s weddings kep, too,’’ cries Captain Cuttle, 
throwing up his glazed hat ecstatically. ‘‘ Wal’r and Heart’s 
Delight! Hooroar! Set the bells ringing for Sarah! ’’ 

““ Christmas ’? begins Mr. Pickwick again. 

‘“My love is like the red, red rose, and she shall have music 
wherever she goes,’’ announces the Captain with a glistening eye. 
“For which, brother, ycu’ll overhaul your Doctor Watts, and 
when found oS . 

“ CHRISTMAS ” cries Mr. Pickwick, looking sternly at the 
company, and hammering the table with his fist. 

But this brings Mr. Chuckster to his legs, flushed and indignant. 
There is a cry of ‘‘ Hush! ”’ and Mr. Swiveller, murmuring some- 
thing about not damping the taper of conwiviality, adjures his 
satellite in a whisper to let the old buck be, and pass the rosy. But 
Chuckster is adamant. 

For his part, he must own—thus Chuckster—he agrees with that 
Jingle feller. Pickwick, Pickwick, he is everlastingly sick of the 
name. Who is Pickwick, indeed, that he attempts to come the 
Great Mogul over them? (Order there!) Come, now, would any 
gentleman present consent to be shown as so amazingly soft and 
green as Pickwick is in that overrated book about him? (A voice: 
Certainly not.) Is he even an original? No; Chapman invented 
him, or was it Hall? And yet because a besotted public has such 
precious Jow taste as to refer invariably to that good feller Charles 
(A voice: God bless him!) as the author of the Pickwick Papers, to 
the detriment of far better books (Hear, hear), he, Pickwick, has 
the consummate impudence to consider himself their leader, and to 
try and run their Lodge—he should say Branch—as if it were his 
own ypleposterous club. Let them make an end of this, let them 
have done with such played-out, out-of-date old buffaloes, such 
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hoary Methuselahs. What they want om their Council is Young 
Blood. People who know a thing or two, and are up to snuff. Is 
not he, Chuckster himself, an absolute original, and is not his 
friend Swiveller here a still greater? Who so befitting, he would 
‘ask, as the Perpetual Grand of : 

‘“Wery pretty obserwations, them o’ your’n, Mr. Youngster, 
breaks in Sam Weller, edging ominously towards the speaker, ‘‘ and 
you shall have a hextra good mark, my little man, as the school- 
master said ven he walloped the boy.”’ 

Hustling and confusion follow, and Mr. Chuckster disappears 
abruptly from view. The company look slightly scandalised, and 
whispers against Pickwickian ruling go round. Scrooge, who has 
been dozing, now happening to open an eye, and to strike in with a 
perfunctory ‘‘ Out upon merry Christmas! ’’ everybody slaps him 
with great heartiness, glad to find a vent for their annoyance. 
Contrite groans follow from the wretched Ebenezer after the best 
manner of Mr. Seymour Hicks. Mr. Pickwick, rising disdainfully, 
leads me away among the groups, where faint replicas of scenes are 
now discernible. 

We see many characters and places. In one spot, seemingly 
sparrow-haunted, the cool plash of a fountain falls upon the ear. 
‘“ Softly, pray! ’’ it seems to say, ‘‘ for this is a shrine of Love’’ ; 
and here, drawn to it, come, pacing slowly by, shy, tender Ruth 
and manly John, hearing in their hearts the laughing water’s 
whisper. And Tom—oh, yes, Tom is here, bless him, descending 
from a coach—there are many coaches winding their way, in a 
ghostly manner, in and out among the groups to the phantom 
blowing of horns; and here he is again—Tom I’m speaking of— 
busily engaged with ancient folios—heavens, talk of dust! And 
now, see, a misty stretch of marsh rises before us, and a rasping 
noise that sets our teeth on edge comes over it: a gaunt, famished 
man is yonder, filing an iron ring about his leg. Anon we pass a 
shadowy wood of dreadful silence, and a frenzied figure in the 
dress of a countryman comes rushing out of it. And what is that 
grim object rising high above everything in view? A guillotine! 
Come, come, let us away! 

Where is the Micawber family to cheer us? Oh, here they are, 

and many others, too; and by the time we come to the Drood group 
I am bewildered by their number. Mr. Sapsea informs us, by the 
way, thatthe opium hag has been invited out to tea with the 
Macbeth witches. ‘“‘ Tea,’’ repeats Mr. Sapsea thoughtfully, fixing 
a magisterial eye on Mr. Pickwick; ‘‘ the cup that cheers, but not 
inebriates. That is what I call it.’’ 
_ It comes upon me now with mild wonder as we turn away that 
in no group have I seen a child. Paul, Nell, Oliver, Joe, Tiny 
Tim, the Marchioness, Johnny Harmon, not one is visible. My 
guide explains the reason. ‘‘ They are away with the Master, 
playing wonderful games, having wonderful happiness. He loves 
to have them with him nearly all the time.”’ 

‘’ And you, the grown-ups—does he never visit you? ’”’ I ask. 

‘‘ Only at long intervals,’’ he answers rather sadly. ‘‘ The truth 
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is he is a little tired of us; some of us positively bore him. . . . 
Perhaps they are right,’’ he adds, half to himself ; ‘‘if I made my- 
self less prominent . . . who knows!’’ . . . There is an unusual 
light in Mr. Pickwick’s eyes. A moment later he is starting in 
quite a mundane fashion. 

‘“Bless my heart! ‘Apartments furnished for a single gentle- 
man’... My dear sir, excuse me.’”’ He raises his hand 

Mr. Pickwick’s knock at Mrs. Bardell’s door is a loud and pro- 
tracted one, and has a deep note in it strangely like that of a gong 
sounding. And lo! I am in the body again, and breakfast waiting. 


THE ORIGINAL OF PAUL DOMBEY 


N ‘‘ The Palatine Notebook ”’ for 1883, i.e., vol iii., p. 206 et seq., 
is an article above the initials W. E. A. A., headed ‘‘ The 
Original of Paul Dombey.’’ After quoting ‘‘ Memories of the 
Past,’’ by the Rev. James Griffin, formerly minister at Rusholme 
Road Chapel, Manchester, to the effect that Harry, the weakly de- 
formed son of Henry C. Burnett and his wife, Fanny, elder sister 
of Charles Dickens, was the original of Paul Dombey, the writer 
adds :— 

‘“ There is another interesting matter not referred to by the Rev. 
James Griffin. A strong impression prevailed in Manchester circles 
that Mr. Burnett was the ideal of Nicholas Nickleby. In the 
picture where Mantalini is seen working the ‘‘ demnation ’’ (szc) 
mangle the stooping figure of Nicholas is said to be an excellent por- 
trait of Mr Burnett in his prime. Whilst the Burnetts resided in 
Manchester they were visited by several of the friends and relatives 
of that earlier time before they were members of what is sometimes 
called the evangelical world. When her father and mother were 
ceming to visit her, she said, ‘Now Henry, don’t omit family 
prayer morning and evening during their stay with us. They have 
never been used to it, but that should not prevent us from con- 
tinuing our usual habits; it should rather induce us to be firm in 
maintaining them.’ During their stay the old folks attended the 
services at the chapel. The Burnetts lived in Upper Brook Street, 
and the Dickens pilgrim when in Manchester may look with interest 
for the house that contained at the same time the sister and mother 
of Charles Dickens and the reputed originals of Nicholas Nickleby, 
Wilkins Micawber, and Paul Dombey.”’ 

That ‘‘ Phiz’’ should have taken Mr. Burnett as his model for 
one drawing does not appear to be probable. The face is so sketchy 
that it might seem to be a portrait of many, or of nobody at all. 

“The Palatine Notebook ’’ was published by J. E. Cornish, 
of Manchester, and others. The editor was the late Mr J. E. 
Bailey, of Egerton Villa, Stretford. There were four volumes 
covering the years 1881-1884. The last number of 1884 appeared 
under date ‘‘ January, 1885.’’ There was also one number of an 
intended fifth volume published in May, 1885, having with it the 
Index of Vol. IV. With that the ‘‘ Palatine Notebook,’’ which is 
now scarce, came to an end. 
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“OLIVER TWIST” AT NEW CROSS 


By ARTHUR WAUGH 


HERE can be no doubt that the performance of Oliver Twist 
which the Dickens Fellowship Dramatic Society gave at the 
Broadway Theatre, New Cross, during the third week in December, 
was by far the most successful entertainment they have ever organ- 
ised. But it was much more than this. It was a show worthy of 
any provincial theatre in the country, and in many of its details not 
unworthy of the traditions of a West End house. No one who was 
present on the first night would have imagined, if he had not been 
told beforehand, that by 
far the greater portion 
of the company consisted 
ofamateurs. ‘I'here was 
a finish about the whole 
“show,” a grip, and a 
goodwill, which carried 
the whole thing along 
irresistibly. The audi- 
ence rose to the occasion 
also. It took all the 
points, and applauded 
every nicety of the act- 
ing. The company must, 
we feel sure, have appre- 
ciated the fervour of the 
reception. 

Oliver Twist is not an 
easy novel to adapt to 
the stage, and Mr. 
Walter Dexter and Mr. 
Frederick T. Harry may 
be said to have over- 
come their difficulties 
right well. Enough of 
the romantic side of the 
MR. BRANSBY WILLIAMS AS “ FAGIN” story was retained to 

. keep the plot clear, and 
at the same time the flood of Early Victorian sentiment which saturates 
the Rose Maylie scenes was diverted into reasonable channels. The 
dialogue was brisk and the incidents well arranged, while the stage 
management throughout did Mr. Harry notable credit. The bur- 
glary at Chertsey was splendidly staged, and all the ‘‘ curtains ”’ 
were effective. The scenery seemed worthy of a long run, and every 
character in the piece was excellently costumed. There was also 
some very clever and appropriate incidental music by Mr. John 
Rodgers, Mus. Bac. Only those conversant with the anxieties which 
are apt to reign behind the curtain can appreciate how much labour 
all this must have entailed upon the energetic “producer.” The 
Dickensian offers Mr. Harry its cordial congratulations. 

Of course, the great ‘‘ draw ”’ of the programme was Mr. Bransby 
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MISS KATHLEEN MARRIOTT MR. THOMAS L. ADAMSON 
Aas “OLIVER TWIST”’ AS “BILL SIKES”’ 


| MR. E. LEWIS WINN MR. FRANK STAFF 
Aas ‘* MONKS ”’ AS ‘*PHE ARTFUL DODGER” 


aS 
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Williams, and he absolutely surpassed all_expectations. It was a 
really great interpretation, full of subtlety’and finesse, and making 
no concessions to popular ‘‘clap-trap’”’ effects. Fagin’s swift 
changes of mood were electrical, and perpetually gave one the im- 
pression of an intellectual villainy playing with the pawns of mere 
brutality and ignorance. His make-up was perfect, but he owed less 
to the wig-maker and the grease paint than to his own facial dex- 
terity and supple voice. His hands, too, were an education in the 


a 


é MISS MARIE LORRAINE STEVENS AS ‘‘ NANCY” 


actor’s art; neurotically fluttering, they looked like birds of prey, 
hovering over carrion. 

Next to Mr. Bransby Williams, the company were indebted most 
to Miss Marie Lorraine Stevens, whose Nancy ran the full gamut of 
the character, from horror and degradation to. sympathy and love. 
There is no warrant in Dickens’s pages for the blowsy Nancy of 
Cruikshank’s imagination, and Miss Stevens took the word from 
Nancy’s creator in allowing her own personal attractions to reappear 
in her interpretation. But she was not afraid of the more brutal 
possibilities of the part, and showed her true artistry in the way in 
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MR. WALTER DEXTER AS “MR. GRIMWIG’’t 


in the last scenes was strong and 
convincing. Mr. Fred T. Harry 
invested the difficult part of 
Mr. Brownlow with a gracious, 
old-world charm, and Miss Lillian 
Gray’s Roxe Maylie was daintily 
tender and sympathetic. Mr. 
Walter Dexter allowed himself 
but a small part, but his Grim- 
wig was a capital bit of broad 
comedy. Finely made up, Mr. 
Dexter gave point to every line, 
and as long as he was on the 
stage the house was kept in a 
perpetual titter. Mr. Augustus 
Chinnery’s Bumble was full of 
flavour also, and Mr. Alfred Hid- 
son looked very handsome, and 
gave due effect to the lover's pro- 
fessions. We have kept to the 
last the mention of one of the 
most artistic performances in the 
whole production, Miss Kath- 
leen Marriott’s Oliver Twist was 
a complete realisation. She 
looked a boy down to the ground, 


which she ednaaa the a ghiiehihiy 
of the audience from one pole of 
emotion to the other. 

Mr. Thomas L. Adamson’s Bill 
Sikes was perfectly in the picture, 
and realised Dickens’s character 
to the full. Its brutality was 
almost overpowering, but it con- 
trasted to perfection with Fagin’s 
adroit duplicity, aud a great deal 
of the effect of the play was due 
to the artistic differences of the 
two methods. As for Mr, Frank 
Staff, he seemed to have stepped 
right out of one of the old illus- 
trations, and his light touch and 
unfailing vitality were superb. 
He was excellently supported by 
Mr. Warwick Browne and Mr. 
Leslie Eveleigh as Chitling. and 
Bates. Mr. E. Lewis Winn gave 
great effect to the somewhat 
melodramatic villainy of Monks, 
increasing in force as the charac- 
‘ter developed itself. His acting 


MR. F, T. HARRY AS ‘MR. BROWNLOW” 
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and was not afraid to play the part like a vo Simple, natural, 
unaffected, and appealing, she won all hearts to sympathy with the 
sufferings of the much-wronged little hero. 

The following is the full cast of the play :— 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Bill Sikes . ‘ 5 . Tuos. L. ADAMSON 
Jack Dawkins, the Artful Dodger : 4 . FRANK STAFF 
Tom Chitling . : : : A. Warwick Browne 
Charley Bates . : 3 : ‘ : . Lesiie EvVELEIGH 
Toby Crackit . : : : . Harry H. Pearce 
Edward Leeford, alias Monks ; j § : E. Lewis Winn 
Bumble . é : : . Avaustus J. CHINNERY 
Harry Maylie . : ‘ : : : . ALFRED A. Hipson 
Mr. Grimwig . : : : ; .  Wat.tTerR DEXTER 
Oliver Twist . : ; ; : Miss KaTHLEEN Marriott 
Mr. Brownlow . : ; : ; : .. Frepk. T. Harry 
Rose Maylie . ; : 3 : c . Miss Lintian Gray 
Mrs. Maylie  . ; : : 5 . Miss VioLeTra BLAKE 
Mrs. Bedwin . : : : : . Miss VERENA GASCOIGNE 
Giles ; ; , : : ‘ .  Harotp C. M. REEvE 
Brittles . : é : : E : : . Wittiam REES 
Blathers . : ; ; , : : : Epwarp Smita 
Duff . : : : ¢ : . A. WarBRon 
Nancy . : é : : Miss Marre Lorratne STEVENS 
Fagin : é : ; ; ‘ . BransBy WILLIAMS 


Stage Manager : : oR: C. Harry. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXI 


[‘‘ Where pity dwells the peace of God is there.’—Wuirtizr. The Glasgow 
Dickens Society purpose giving a dinner to 1,000 poor children.] 
N° dreaming mystic waiting some great call, 
No idler in the market-place of life, 
He joyed with circumstance to try a fall, 
He found his mission in a world of strife, 
And Life’s true gladness followed everywhere, 
‘“ Where pity dwells the peace of God is there.’’ 


He bought experience in the lowest grade, 
He lived and learned ’mid poverty and grief, 
And never from his earnest mind did fade 
The dream of bringing comfort and relief 
To hearts where hope had ceased to enter in, 
To childhood weeping and borne down by sin. 


He sought no honours, fame to him was vain, 
Unless ’twas fraught with blessings to his kind ; 
The outcast’s smile, the thanks for banished pain, 
Were meet reward for his ennobled mind. 
To-day his spirit preaches everywhere, 
“Where pity dwells the peace of God is there.’’ 
Glasgow Evening News, Dec. 3rd, 1909. 
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DICKENS’S CHRISTMASES 
By A. 0. PURNELL 

“ After a thought or two of the books of my childhood, I took down A Christmas 
Carol, but soon wearied of the plum puddingy, material side of Christmas of 
which Dickens is so fond, even though varied by the sentimentality of Little Tim.”’ 
ee Miss Flora Lucy Freeman in an interesting little article on 

Christmas Books,in the December issue of the admirable Anglican 
Church monthly, The Sign. It is, perhaps, unfortunate, in view 
of such a paragraph, that one of the four illustrations which grace 
the article should be a picture from Washington Irving’s ‘“‘ Old 
Christmas’? of the boar’s head procession, wherein a very 
‘“material ’’ flunkey is bearing into the dining-hall a large and gaily 
bedecked boar’s head (not the most graceful locking of dishes), 
attended on either side by another flunkey of almost equal magni- 
ficence bearing a lighted torch. But perhaps the writer of the 
article in question thinks that the ‘‘plum puddingy, ma- 
terial side of Christmas’’ is only’ wearisome when  asso- 
ciated (as Dickens most frequently does associate it) with 
the poorer and humbler side of life, since she tells us 
how she ‘“‘revels in the long-ago atmosphere of stage coaches 
and kissing under the mistletoe, and the bringing in at the state 
dinner of the boar’s head.’’ My perception is not sufficiently keen 
to find any essential difference from the ‘‘ material ’’ point of view 
between the boar’s head at the state dinner and the small goose on 
Bob Cratchit’s table. If there is any difference, it is surely in 
favour of the Cratchits, as being a family less accustomed to 
luxuries than the guests at the state table may be supposed to be, 
and therefore the more to be pardoned for becoming a little plum 
puddingy and material. 

-It is, perhaps, the lack of style about the Cratchit dinner and 
some of the other “‘ material’’ incidents of the Carol that Miss 
Freeman finds wearisome. She would probably appreciate to the 
full the wine in the ‘‘ golden goblets’’ at the state dinner, and at 
the same time consider the gin and lemons in the ‘‘ custard cup 
without a handle’’ grossly and unpardonably material. But she 
may rest assured, I think, that Bob and his family would never 
have drunk sc humble a beverage and used so mean a vessel could 
they have afforded better: and the reflection, rather than creating 
any revulsion or contempt, should create some admiration for the 
contentment, under adverse circumstances, of many of the poor. 

For a writer to describe this side of Dickens’s Christmases as 
wearisome would seem to indicate a failure to grasp its true signi- 
ficance. For it is never introduced for its own sake, but always as 
an example of welcome, goodwill, and hospitality. And it is worth 
remembering that one of the first things the prodigal son’s father 
did on that ycung gentleman’s return was to kill the fatted calf. 
““ Let us eat and be merry,”’ he said, ‘‘ for this my son was dead and 
is alive again; he was lost and is found.’’ It is never from any 
glorification of gluttony that Dickens introduces these matters: 
they are always with him the outward expression of an inward good- 
will and good fellowship. The good things provided at Fezziwig’s 
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ball are not described for their own sake,*but to illustrate that, 
though he had ‘‘ spent but a few pounds of our mortal money, the 
happiness he gave was quite as great as if it cost a fortune.’” The 
Cratchits’ dinner, rightly read, is but a lesson in domestic happi- 
ness and contentment. 

As to ‘‘ the sentimentality of Little Tim,”’ this is certain—that 
Tiny Tim’s story has repeatedly drawn money for the help of other 
‘“Tiny Tims’’ from pockets which would otherwise have remained 
closed. Anyone who has been accustomed to the public reading of 
A Christmas Carol knows that the scenes in which Tiny Tim appears 
are among the most effective and impressive of the whole story, and 
few public readers of the Carol, of however long standing, succeed 
in reading the scene in the Cratchit family after the death of Tiny 
Tim as shown to Scrooge by the Spirit: without themselves being 
moved, although they know perfectly well that Tiny Tim did not 
die. And it must be remembered that all the audiences who listen 
to the various recitals of this story are not of the order given to false 
sentiment. 

It was Thomas Hood who said of Dickens that the poor were his 
especial clients, and that he loved to show us worth in low places— 
up a court, for instance, with Kit and the industrious washerwoman, 
his mother. William Makepeace Thackeray, who was not always a 
ready admirer of Dickens, and between whom and Dickens there was 
for some years an estrangement, said of A Christmas Carol that it 
seemed to him a national benefit, and to every man and woman who 
read it a personal kindness. And Thackeray was, I think, a man to 
whom the introduction of the ‘‘ plum puddingy, material side ’’ for 
its own sake would have been repellent. 

Of Dickens’s frequent references to eating and drinking gener- 
ally, George Dolby, who managed the English and American tours, 
says in his book, ‘‘ Charles Dickens as I Knew Him,”’ that he 
(Dolby) never knew a man who partook less freely of the kindly fare 
placed before him. He quotes from a friend, Mr. James T. Fields, 
of Boston, U.S.A. :— 

‘““ He liked to dilate in imagination over the brewing of a bowl of 
punch, but I always noticed that when the punch was ready he 
drank less of it than anyone who might be present. It was the 
sentiment of the thing rather than the thing itself that engaged his 
attention.”’ 

Mr. Dolby adds :— 

‘“‘ To the consideration of those who from want of appreciation of 
a good man’s heart deprecate the frequent allusions in his writings 
to the good things of this life, I would seriously and earnestly com- 
mend this quotation.’’ 

Of all the Christmas writers whom Miss Freeman mentions in her 
article, some of them probably standing higher than Dickens from a 
purely critical point of view, it would be safe to say that the in- 
fluence of all of them combined has not so successfully inculeated 
the lessons of “‘ charity, mercy and forbearance ’’ as has the in- 
re of Dickens’s Christmas books, and particularly A Christmas 

arol, 
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FIRST COLLECTED EDITION OF “TRAVELLING 
LETTERS WRITTEN ON THE ROAD” 
By W. GLYOE WILKINS 

HE writer has recently added to his collection of Dickensiana an 
item which, to quote some of the catalogues of the second-hand 
book dealers, is ‘‘ Not in Johnson,’’ neither is it to be found in 
Thomson’s Bibliography, or, in fact, in any of the bibliographies of 
Dickens’s works. It is well known to collectors that Pictures from 
Italy, the first edition of which was published in 1846, was largely 
made up from a series of seven letters written by Dickens to the 
Daily News, beginning January 21st, and ending March 2nd, 1846. 
These letters were printed under the general heading, ‘‘ Travelling 

Sketches written on the Road.”’ 

The writer can find no evidence that these letters were ever pub- 
lished collectively in England in their original form, and the fact 
that they were included, with some slight changes, in Pictures from 
Italy is pretty nearly proof that this was the only form in which 
they were republished in England. 

They were, however, republished in the United States in the 
same year as they originally appeared in the English newspaper, 
without alteration, except that in the title the word “‘ Sketches ’’ 
was changed to “‘ Letters.’’ The publishers were Wiley & Putnam, 
161, Broadway, New York, and they appeared in two brown paper 
covered parts, in a series of publications entitled ‘‘ Wiley & Put- 
nam’s Library of Choice Reading.’’ Part I. contained the first 
three letters, and Part II. the remaining four letters, with a title- 
page, so that the two parts could be bound together. The writer 
believes that this is the first and only collected edition of “‘ Travel- 
ling Letters written on the Road,’’ and that it should be included 
in future lists of first editions of Dickens’s works. 


DICKENS FOR CHILDREN * 

THERE have been several attempts made to re-write Dickens for 
children, but we believe the two books sent us by Messrs. T. C. 
& KE. C. Jack to be the most ambitious and thorough of them all. 
Whether it is their intention to continue the series is not stated. 
But here, told in simple language, are the stories of ‘‘ Little Nell 
and her Grandfather ’’ and of David Copperfield, comprising some 
two hundred pages of readable type, and elaborately, if not alto- 
gether ideally, illustrated in colour. We are afraid some of the 
pictures will shock the feelings in many cases. They may be 
pretty, but they are not anything like our old friends. Alice F. 
Jackson is responsible for the text, which seems to be well done, 
and will no doubt serve excellently the purpose which she has had 
in view. Messrs. Frowde & Hodder & Stoughton have issued a 
volume this autumn comprising selected stories under the general 
title of “The Children’s Dickens.” It contains many of the prominent 
incidents of the novels narrated in simple form, and is admirably 

* “David Copperfield” and ‘‘Little Nell.” London: T. C. & E. C. Jack. 


1s. 6d. each. ‘The Children’s Dickens.” London: Frowde & Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 
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illustrated in colour by Gilbert S. Wrights who has thoroughly 
grasped the Dickens spirit, and presented the various characters 
splendidly. ‘he volume is published at 2s. 6d. net. 


DIPS INTO DICKENS * 


Ir is refreshing indeed to come across a book made out of 
Dickens’s works now-a-days that exhibits any sort of intelligence on 
the part of the editor. The custom is, in making these exverpts, 
to do it without rhyme or reason, to open the books almost hap- 
hazard, chop out pieces here and there until there is sufficient to 
fill a volume—and there you are. One need not be a Dickensian 
even, for what Mr. Sidgwick refers to as an embarrassment, ‘‘ the 
very richness of the store from which he has to select,’’ really makes 
the task possible for those who do not know their Dickens as well 
as he does. In this little volume of selections, on the other hand, 
we get something which reveals not only the lover of Dickens, but 
the critic—the conscientious critic—too, and the true Dickensian is 
both. Mr. Sidgwick confines himself to the thirteen most popular 
works of the novelist, and his selections are those which appeal to 
him for various reasons, and which are at the same time thoroughly 
representative of his many-sided genius. The volume has an ex- 
cellent and well-reasoned introduction in which Mr. Sidgwick really 
has something to say worth the saying. He is merely uttering a 
truism, however, when he tells us that a great part of Dickens’s 
work is now “‘ classic, and stands unquestionably in the high piace 
of literature, removed above the bickerings of criticism.’’ But it 
is for us to see that Dickens does not get treated as other classics 
do, and put on the shelf for show and not use. ‘‘ We have ceased 
to argue,’’ he says, ‘‘ whether the Bath ‘ swarry ’ is or is not really 
like life, or whether Mrs. Nickleby is or is not such a person we are 
likely to meet: such categories belong to the callow youth of 
criticism. We are now content to accept such scenes with un- 
critical gratitude as-an enrichment and amplification of our ex- 
perience.’’ 

Mr. Sidgwick speaks of Dickens’s popularity, and at the same 
time seems to wonder that Little Nell affects the feelings of readers 
to-day, being, as he infers it to be, “bad art.” It may be. If a 
reason is wanting for its constant appeal to our better side, Mr. 
Sidgwick supplies it in his remark about artistic truth ‘‘ not having 
its roots deep in the heart of the multitude.’ That is where 
Dickens’s humanitarian power sprang from, and why the Cratchits’ 
Christmas dinner is a piece of real human writing—aye, an inspira- 
tion. True, it does not give any idea of how the spirit of Christ- 
mas would influence a dinner at the Savoy Hotel on any 25th of 
December. But it was not meant to. 

We congratulate Mr. Sidgwick on his selection, for, as we have 
said, it is intelligent and at the same time thoroughly repre- 
sentative for a volume of two hundred pages. 


* “ Selections from Dickens,”’ chosen by A. H. Sidgwick. London: Sidgwick 
& Jackson. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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DICKENS IN BOOKS 
DICKENS’S HUMOUR. 

“In wealth and geniality of humour, no English author surpasses Charles 
Dickens. He sees the ludicrous side of everything, and even in his casual 
expressions, and in describing the commonest and most prosaic things, he is 
exceedingly racy. In The Christmas Carol we have the potatoes that are 
being boiled for Bob Cratchit’s dinner, ‘ bubbling up and knocking loudly at 
the saucepan lid to be let out and peeled.’ In the housetop scene, visible 
from Mra. Todgers’ window, we see ‘the revolving chimney-pots on one 
great stack of buildings, turning gravely to one another, every now and then, 
as if to whisper the result of their separate observation of what was going 
on below.’ We have Mrs. Todgers herself in the difficult position of not 
knowing which side to espouse in some quarrel, ‘preserving a genteel 
grimness, suitable to any state of mind, and involving any shade of opinion.’ 
We have also Mr. Winkle at the edge of the ice-pond, ‘expected by the 
ladies to cut a magnificent figure, but who is all the time vainly endeavour- 
ing to find out how the skates should be put on, assisted by Mr. Tupman, 
who knows rather less about skates than a Hindoo.’”’ 

What fountains of laughter have we in some of Dickens’s characters — 
Old Weller, Sam, Captain Cuttle, Mrs. Gamp, Toots, and Micawber—people 
as real to us as the friends we meet in every-day life.—‘‘ National Humour,”’ 
Ch. 3, by David Macrae. 


THE REALITY OF MRS. GAMP. 
“Ts it coming ?”’ asked Macassar... . 
‘Well, we hope so—we hope so,”’ said the medical gentleman. ‘If not 


to-day, it will be to-morrow. If I should happen to be absent, Mrs. Gamp 
is all that you could desire.” 


“It's just half past heleven, this wery moment as iS said Mrs. Gamp, 
‘“‘and the finest babby as my heyes, which has seen a many, has ever sat 
upon.” 


Macassar in his joy got hold of Mrs. Gamp and kissed her heartily, 
forgetful of the fumes of gin.—The Three Clerks, Ch. 22. Anthony 
Trollope. 

(The above extract is from ‘‘ Crinoline and Macassar,” a novelette written 
by Charley—one of the three clerks. The Three Clerks appeared in 1858 ; 
Mrs. Gamp in 1843.) 

SCROOGE AGAIN. 

“Then he burst into a laugh ... like Ebenezer Scrooge’s on that 

cheery Christmas morning.” —Tregarthen’s Wife, Ch. 39. 


THE GEORGE AND VULTURE 


Mr. Chance Newton has compiled a small pamphlet on Mr. 
Pickwick’s famous hostelry, tracing it back to earlier even than the 
Wars of the Roses. It has been the resort of the great men from 
that time, and Mr. Newton deals with all and sundry up to Mr. 
Pickwick and the present time. Although there are but a few 
references to Dickens and Pickwick, it is of the fame that both 
brought that the hotel seems most proud to-day, and the cover has 
the familiar figure of the Immortal Master of Sam Weller on its 
cover. Copies may be had of the proprietor of the George and 
Vulture, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 
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LLOYD'S SIXPENNY DICKENS 


Ir is good news to hear that Messrs. Lloyd’s edition of Dickens, at 
a popular price, is meeting with such great success. We understand 
that so great has been the demand for these sixpenny volumes that 
each book has had to be reprinted to meet it. The latest to be 
issued are The Pickwick Papers, in two volumes, A Christmas Carol, 
and other Tales, and Christmas Stories. The illustrations in these 
volumes, as we have nuted befure, are those which appeared in the - 
famous “ Household” edition, by Phiz, Baruard, Mahoney, Green and 
others, which, for that reason alone, make them very acceptable. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“*T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
dowt it?”--Rosa DarTLE. 


QUERIES 
Dora.—A friend in the South sends me this question, which I should 
like to submit to the readers of Notes and Queries :—‘‘ Is it not somewhere 


told that the character of Dora Copperfield was created by Dickens as an 
afterthought, that his first intention was to make Agnes the first and 
only wife of David, but an American hack-writer having presumed to 
foist upon the public such a conclusion to the story, then appearing in 
serial form in this country, Dickens, to protect himself and at the same 
time convict the literary pirate, complicated the story and postponed its 
logical ending by introducing pretty but silly Dora? ’—‘“Jahu,” in 
Boston Transcript. 

QuotTaTIoN WaNTED.—In a book of American reminiscences is an allu- 
sion to “That funny story of Charles Dickens about the old maids who 
could never move on account of the library, said library consisting of a 
handful of books.’? Who were the old maids, and in what book did they 
live ?— BETHLEHEM. 


LETTERS. TO THE EDITOR 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH POLE 

Sir,—Just at present, when a controversy is raging as to which dis- 
coverer has or has not reached the North Pole, has it occurred to any of 
your readersthow Dickens, with a flash of genius, has illuminated this 
question? Mr. Sapsea, in the course of a conversation with Jasper, in 
Hdwin Drood, says :— 

“If I have not gone to foreign countries, young man, foreign countries 
have come to me. They have come to me in the way of business, and I 
have improved upon my opportunities. Put it that I take an inventory 
or make a catalogue. I see a French clock. I never saw him before in 
my life, but I instinctively lay my finger on him and say ‘Paris.’ I see 
some cups and saucers of Chinese make, equally strangers to me per- 
sonally. I put my finger on them then and there, and I say—‘ Pekin, 
Nankin, and Canton.’”’ It is the same with Japan, with Egypt, and 
with bamboo and sandalwood from the East Indies. I put my finger on 
them all. I have put my finger on the North Pole before now, and said, 
‘Spear of Esquimaux make, for half a pint of pale sherry.’ ” 
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Mr. Sapsea was prepared to bet on his own accuracy. I commend 
this extract to Dr. Cook. Mr. Sapsea was at the North Pole before him. 
Yours truly, 
Rey. CourtENay Moore. 


Michelstown, Noy. 25th, 1909. 


‘*“A MORE EXCELLENT WAY” 


Srr,—Having recently heard, for the third time, a recital of The Boots’ 
Story, the second branch of “ The Holly Tree,’’ which gladdened Christmas 
readers some fifty-four years since, I am moved to enter a serious protest 
against the alteration, adopted by some Fellowship friends, as to the 
personnel of the supposititious narrator. 

A book of recitations, published some time ago, is responsible for an 
adaptation, by which the story is presumably and entirely told by Boots 
himself; and the casual student (perhaps without accurate acquaintance 
with the circumstances of its narration, as contained in the Christmas 
Number referred to) is generally misled. 

Let us go back to the 2go—on his “ way to the Devil ’’—who really tells 
the story, and I venture to believe that the sympathetic beauty of this 
most charming ingdent will be greatly enhanced by the method. The 
assumption of the voice and mannerism of ‘“‘ Cobbs,’’ in lieu of the sug- 
gestiveness of a cultured exponent, is (in my humble opinion) fatal to the 
true appreciation of the delicacy of this delightful story. 

With cordial greetings for the New Year, 

I am yours faithfully, 
Ropert ALLBUT. 

Brixton, December, 10th, 1909. 


DICKENS AND SIR WILLIAM JENNER 


Sir,—I wonder whether you or any of your readers can give me any in- 
formation on a point on which I am seeking enlightenment. In the 
obituary notice in the Lancet of December 17th, 1898, of the late Sir 
William Jenner, who was one of the first physicians at the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, occurs the following passage :— 

“Of Jenner’s early life we know but little, but it seems probable that 
he received his schooling at the old dockyard town (Chatham) whither, in 
1816, Charles Dickens, then a weakly child of four years, had lately come 
with his parents from Portsmouth. Dickens is described as having loved 
to watch the games of other boys in which sports his puny physique pro- 
hibited his taking part, and it is not too vain an imagining to picture 
him envying the activity and prowess of the sturdy lad, William Jenner.” 

Dickens, as most of your readers know, took a prominent part in the 
founding, and afterwards in extending this hospital, and I should be 
greatly interested to learn if he and Jenner, who in later life were to co- 
operate in this useful and merciful work, did ever in their boyhood come 
across one another as school companions, or whether the idea is indeed 
only an imagining on the part of the writer in the Lancet. 

Yours faithfully, 
Stewart Jounson, Secretary. 

The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, Iondon, W.C. 

Dec. 12th, 1909. 


DICKENS IN BOOKS 


Str,—In Jerome K. Jerome’s “Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” pp. 
252, 253, 254, will be found references to David Copperfield, Dora, and 
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Agnes. The extract is too long to be suitable for the page which you re- 
serve in The Dickensian, but possibly Dickens lovers might like to read it 
for themselves. The book in question is a series of short articles, and the 
extract is found in one of these, bearing the title “On the Nobility of 
Ourselves.” : 
Yours truly, 
Epiru M. Siack. 
“Elmfield,”’ 2, Bulkington Avenue, Worthing, Nov. 25th, 1909. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 


Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to enswre insertion. But it will be a matter of.GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BIRMINGHAM.—At the meeting at the Imperial “Hotel, on December 
3rd, Mr. W. H. Coley presided, and a goodly audience assembled to hear 
two items contributed by nembers. A paper, given in a true Dickensian 
spirit, on Hard Times, by Miss Braham, and a reading from Hard Times 
(Mr. M‘Choakumchild and the school scene) by Mr. E. Pratt. During 
the interval two songs were rendered by Mr. A. C. Coley. Gifts of 
clothing, for distribution to poor children at Christmas, were collected ; 
and Miss Bennett, of the Cripple Children’s School, made an appeal for 
25 volumes of Dickens’s works, to be given to the elder children under her 
care. These were immediately subscribed for by the members present. 

An interesting event took place in Birmingham on Friday afternoon, 
December 17th, at the Cripple Children’s School, George Street West. 
Twenty-five volumes of the works of Charles Dickens were presented to the 
elder scholars on behalf of the Birmingham Branch of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship by Mrs. W. Farrow, who said that Dickens’s love for children was 
shown by the large number of child characters which he had created, and 
that his sympathy was always with the weak and oppressed. The enter- 
tainment was arranged by Miss Bennett (head mistress). Mr. Morris, 
dressed in character as Father Christmas, distributed a small plum 
pudding and an article of clothing to every scholar. The proceedings 
were concluded with a lantern lecture by Dr. Auden, numerous members 
of the Fellowship being present. 


BRIGHTON.—A capital evening’s entertainment was given on Decem- 
ber 11th, when the Rev. Jos. Gay undertook the programme. “ Dickens 
the Democratic Humorist’’ was his subject, and the way in which the 
humorist made us see the obvious, which we overlook, was touched upon 
skilfully and amusingly. As Mr. Gay said, none of us knows how many 
buttons there are on his waiscoat, nor how many stairs are in his house. 
Mr. Gay drew largely upon the story of Paul Dombey for his illustra- 
tions. He also gave short impersonations (we may suggest it would have 
been well to have named them beforehand) of several of Dickens’s char- 
acters in masterly style. Some able remarks were made on A Tale of 
Two Cities; and Mr. Gay justified the “double” of Sydney Carton and 
Darnay by his own experiences. The President (Mr. Davey) spoke of 
Kingsley’s “ Alton Locke ”’ as exhibiting a true picture of the horrors of 
London life sixty years ago, and showing what immense advances have 
been made. The vote of thanks to Mr. Gay was seconded in a very appre- 
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ciative speech by his Worship the Mayor (Councillor Geere), and carried 
by acclamation. 

BRIXTON.—On November 29th an attractive programme was provided, 
the various engagements of the occasion being arranged by Mr. J. W. 
Douglas. The chair was occupied by Mr. Sherlock, who was supported 
by a full attendance. Mr. Douglas gave three Dickensian recitals in 
his usual first-class form, and was welcomed with hearty applause. 
“Bob Sawyer’s Party,’’ “Sydney Carton’s Last Supplication,’’ and ‘“ My 
First Dissipation ’’ (from Copperfield) were supplemented by a concluding 
selection. The musical items of the entertainment were admirably ren- 
dered by Miss E. Bennett, Mr. A. J. Bryant, Mr. E. R. Jessurun, the 
Misses M. and B. Cobeldick, and Mrs. Feltham. 

On December 20th the evening was mainly devoted to a reading of 
The Haunted Man, by Mr. Robert Allbut. The Chairman, the Rev. 
W. T. Drew, explained that this work was the last of the author’s five 
Christmas Books, the previous four having been read by the Secretary at 
Christmas time in annual sequence during the last four years. The 
reading was arranged in three parts and given in condensed form, but 
preserving the thread of interest in connection with the narrative. In 
the interval between, two songs were rendered by Mr. F. Whitburn and 
greatly appreciated. During the evening a silver collection, made for 
Christmas charity, was liberally supported. We may also record that 
the recent sale of work (providing winter coal for the poor) by the ladies 
of the ‘“ Little Dorrit Society’’ resulted satisfactorily, in cheering evi- 
dence of the altruistic side of the efforts of the Fellowship. 


CHESTER (U.S.A.).—The first meeting of the season was held on 
October 14th, 1909, Vice-President Mr. J. McMorran in the chair. A 
synopsis of the first chapters of Nicholas Nickleby was given by Miss E. T. 
Smith, the readings by Mrs. Riley and Mrs. MacMorran. The yearly 
nomination of officers was made. . On October 28th the regular meeting 
was held. The officers nominated on the previous meeting were elected, 
as follows :—President, Mr. James MacMorran; 1st Vice-President, Mr. 
Harry A. Hynes; 2nd Vice-President, Mr. John E. McDonough ; Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss M. C. O’Neill; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lulu 
McCartney; Treasurer, Miss Mary L. Smiley; Council, Miss Eliz. A. 
O'Neill, Miss Eliz. R. Cullen, Miss Kath. Casey, Miss Anna Burke, Miss 
Jennie Wright, and Mrs. L. Riley. The Branch expects to do good work 
during the session by which they may be able to carry out the Fellowship’s 
ideas of charity in conformity with the rules of the organisation. 


CHESTERFTELD.—A dramatic recital of A Christmas Carol was given 
at the Trinity Institute by Mr. John H. Hewlett, of Sheffield. Mr. 
Hewlett displayed dramatic talent of a very high order, and his powerful 
and sympathetic interpretation of a seasonable subject was listened to 
with rapt attention by a large and appreciative audience. A collection 
taken at the close resulted in a substantial addition being made to the 
fund for the children’s tea, which takes place in February next. 


DUBLIN.—On November 24th a very enjoyable meeting was held in 
the Hall, 9, Merricn Row, when Mr. George A. Young contributed a 
paper on “ Mr. Pecksniff.’”’ Mr. M. D. Collins presided. At the outset 
of his paper Mr. Young referred to Martin Chuzzlewit as a very peculiar 
book, and one which is thoroughly characteristic of its author. It is 
marked by many grave faults; the construction and general conduct of 
the story are undoubtedly defective. It is not very easy sometimes to form 
a clear idea of the progress of events, and we are apt to get bewildered 
among the multitude of characters and the incidents in which they take 
part. It would be very easy for a captious critic to find fault with many 
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things in this great story, but we should remember that while this and all 
the other novels of Charles Dickens are open to adverse criticisin, these 
errors are more than counterbalanced by the splendid genius of the great 
novelist. Mr. Young then gave a sketch of the ~ moral hypocrite, Mr. 
Pecksniff.”’ During the evening readings from Martin Chucclewit illus- 
trative of the character under discussion were contributed by Mrs. Fot- 
trell, Miss Florence Steel, and the Hon. Secretary. A vote of thanks to 
Mr. Young closed the proceedings. 

A “Social Evening,’ arranged by Mrs. J. A. Miller, was a 
great success, on December 8th, and among those who contributed to 
the entertainment were Miss F. J. Hogg, Messrs. M. D. Collins, D. 
Swaine, F. H. Pemberton, J. M. Calwell, Miss Doris Taylor, the Misses 
Ramsay, and Mr. H. R. Partridge. On December 15th Mr. J. Shaw 
gave a lantern lecture, entitled “ Dickensian Places and People,’’ to a 
large gathering, in aid of the Annual Christmas Dinners for the city 
newsboys. Sir Charles Cameron, C.B. (President) occupied the chair, 
and the mecting was very successful in every way. 

GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting was held at Northgate Man- 
sions on December Ist, there being again a good attendance. Mr. F. H. 
Bretherton, the President, was in the chair. Three excellent readings 
were given from Martin Chuzzlewitt. Mr. G. Adams related the circum- 
stances attending the family party at Mr. Pecksniff’s and the unbecoming 
behaviour of the individual members at the gathering. Mr. W. Juckes 
recapitulated the amusing scene between “Poll’’ Sweedlepipe and the 
horsey young gentleman “ Bailey’’; and this was followed by Mr. E. J. 
C. Palmer’s amusing reading of Pecksniff’s visit te Mrs. Gamp and the 
arrangements for the funeral of Anthony Chuzzlewit. In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. W. R. Voller spoke of the sympathetic rendering of 
the selections read. Why was it that in barbers’ shops one nearly always 
found birds and other pets? Alluding to Bailey, he thought Dickens was 
always happy in his stable and horsey characters, instancing Sam Weller 
and the individual they had heard about that night. Forturately such 
men were not yet extinct. Mr. Palmer’s reading brought forcibly to mind 
the ostentatious character of funerals in the days of Dickens compared 
with the present time, though much in the way of show could still be 
eliminated. Nurse Gamp was a character; she was more, she was im- 
mortal; but they were glad to know they had a far better class of nurse 
to-day. The President, Mrs. Garnham, Messrs. W. Edwards, A. W. 
Beale, J. W. Barnett, and others took part in the discussion. 

’ 


HULL.—“ Sidelights on Dickens’’ was the title of an entertaining 
lecture given by Mr. R. J. Burden, on November 18th. .The speaker 
dealt principally with the alleged exaggerations in Dickens's characters, 
and he contended that many prototypes were to be found in everyday life. 
The meeting on December 2nd was devoted to five-minute opinions on 
“My Favourite Character in Dickens.’’ The expressions of opinion 
were both serious and humorous, and comprised the following “ favour- 
ites’? : Fanny Squeers (J. M. Borrow), the Gentleman Next Door (H. B. 
Browne), Ebenezer Scrooge (H. Good), Esther Summerson (W. J. Jack- 
son), the Plump Sister, from the Christmas Carol (T. H. Leahair), Mrs. 
Harris (G. E. Tindal), the Cheeryble Brothers (A. E. Woodward), Betsey 
Trotwood (Miss Ball), Augustus Moddle (Miss Hall), Madame Defarge 
(Mrs. Holdsworth), Oliver Twist (Miss Roberts), Florence Dombey (Miss 
Turner), and Ham Peggotty (Miss G. Watson). A vote by ballot as to 
which member had made the best use of the allotted five minutes resulted 
in the prize being won by Mrs. Holdsworth. On December 16th a lecture 
on “ Dickens and the Glamour of the Old Coaching Days*’ was given by 
Mr. T. H. Leahair. The lecturer took his hearers back to the time when 
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ten miles an hour was considered good travelling, and when the number 
of passengers on the coach had to be curtailed to make room for the 
mail bags; to the days of the old flint-locks that would not go off, and to 
the tall hats that always would. Mr. Leahair quoted many coaching 
extracts from Dickens’s works to illustrate his remarks. Mr. J. Suddaby, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, spoke of the difficulty of 
newspaper reporting in the coaching days when telegraphing was so dear, 
and the reports had to be written out under the discomforts of long 
coach journeys. The vote was briefly seconded by Mr. H. H. Elsom, 
and supported by Mr. J. H. Noble and others. The President of the 
Branch (Mr. F. Bacon) occupied the chair at each of the meetings. 


LIVERPOOL.—A meeting was held at the Royal Institution on Novem- 
ber 16th, Mr. Cocker taking the chair. An interesting paper was read by 
Mr. Baylis, M.A., entitled ‘The Debit Side of Dickens,”’ before a good 
audience of members. While confessing himself an admirer of Dickens’s 
works, Mr. Baylis said he could not be blind to his shortcomings, and com- 
pared him somewhat unfavourably with Alphonse Daudet. He also made 
reference to Dickens’s love of the dramatic. Mr. Tessimond opened the 
discussion and defended the novelist. He was supported by Mr. Atkin- 
son. A vigorous discussion took place, in which Messrs. Auerbach, Duff, 
Wallace, and the Secretary took part. 


MANCHESTER.—At the December meeting the proceedings were of a 
varied character. Mr. John Harwood presided in his characteristically 
genial manner, and Mr. R. Bagot gave an interesting paper on “ Dickens’s 
Inns,”’ illustrated by many descriptive readings, chiefly from Pickwick. 
It had been announced that supper would be served at nine o’clock, and 
it seemed as difficult for the speakers, in discussing Mr. Bagot’s paper, te 
suppress jocular references to the approaching feast as it was for Mr. Dick 
to avoid mentioning King Charles’s head. But when the chairman an- 
nounced that supper was ready, and when at length the steaming potato 
pie was placed upon the table “one murmur of delight rose all round the 
board.’’ Afterwards there were songs by Mr. J. Ambler and Mr. G. E. 
Gadd, and recitations by Mr. J. W. Smith and Councillor Grundy. 

MONTREAL.—His Excellency Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada, 
has become Patron of the Branch. This Branch reports a very successful 
start to the season, with well-increasing membership and good enthusiasm. 
At the October meeting a paper was read by Dr. John A. Hutchinson on 
“Doctors in Dickens,” and in November Dr. Atherton gave a paper on 
“Charles Dickens, a Humorist, Moralist, and Social Reformer.’’ Both 
these meetings were well attended, and the Branch has had to remove to 
larger quarters for their meetings in future. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Aboniinable weather conditions—vain, _ sleet, 
snow and wind—prevailed on the night of the November meeting. The 
programme, a most enjoyable one, opened with two selections by the La 
Fayorita Quartette, composed of Miss Julia J. Robinson, Miss Katharine 
Rosenkranz, Anthony D. McNichol, and Henry Hotz. The accompanist 
was Wm. Silvano Thunder. Judge Charles B. Michael, whose father, as 
Mayor of Philadelphia, showed Charles Dickens many courtesies when 
here on his reading tours, gave an interesting address on ‘“‘‘ Don Quixote ’ 
and its Author. de Cervantes.’? He began by reading an excerpt from 
David Copperfield, in which David mentions the books, including “ Don 
Quixote,” which came out “from that blessed little room ’’ to keep him 
company. He also quoted Forster, who proclaimed that “Sam Weller 
and Mr. Pickwick are the Sancho and the Quixote of Londoners.” He 
read portions of the book in the original, and gave some interesting and 
amusing incidents of his travels during the past summer in the footsteps 
of this great Spanish creation. Jehn Thomson, head of the Public 
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Library, read a charming paper on “ England as seen by Pickwick.”” He 
said that any writer wishing to study the social conditions of England in 
the early period of the last century must refer to the Pickwick Papers 
for accurate descriptions. A most amusing reading of the “Trial”’ from 
Pickwick, by John G. Scorer, followed, and the programme closed with a 
selection by the Quartette. Before dismissing the audience, President 
Patterson made a felicitous speech thanking the members who had braved 
the storin to attend, and, after reviewing the programme, stated that he 
believed all would agree that it had been one of the best given by the 
Branch. 

ROCHESTER.—At the November meeting Mr. H. Snowden Ward gave 
a lantern lecture on ‘The Canterbury Pilgrimages,’’ before a large 
audience. Taking the cult of the pilgrimages in historical order, and 
illustrating his remarks with over a hundred beautiful lantern slides, the 
lecturer traced the marvellously successful life of Thomas of Canterbury 
up to his death, then the paths of the Pilgrims from London to Canter- 
bury through Kent. Every one was charmed with the manner in which 
Mr. Ward dealt with his subject. 


SHEFFIELD.—Sheffield had three notable Dickens evenings on Novem- 
ber 20th, November 29th, and December 3rd. On the first evening Mr. 
Batey delivered a lecture on “Charles Dickens as an Educational Re- 
former,’’ in connection with the literature classes at Firth College, and 
the chair was taken by Mr. J. H. Davidson, the President of the Sheffield 
Branch of the Fellowship, being supported by Mr. G. W. Parker, Mr. W. 
F. Bagnall, and other members. On November 29th the Branch had their 
monthly meeting, and had for discussion the subject: ‘‘ Are Dickens 
Women Real?’’ Mr. L. J. Kirkham opened the proceedings in the 
affirmative, and, whilst admitting that many characters of the novelist 
were caricatures, held that caricatures were far truer than photographs. 
Mr. T. W. Padmore took the negative side, giving not only his own views 
but those of others, asserting that Dickens’s women were simpering 
maidens, very lovely, but nothing more. Miss Roberts, the Rev. V. W. 
Pearson, and the chairman (Mr. J. Derry) also took part in the debate. 
On a vote being taken, it appeared that there was a majority for the 
affirmative. On December 3rd Mr. Frank Speaight gave his recital of the 


1 AOUEN Papers, at the Montgomery Hall, with Mr. Davidson in the 
chair. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—A very enjoyable whist drive took place on 
November 15th, arranged by Mrs. Sainsbury. The third meeting of the 
session was held on December 13th. Excellent readings were given by 
Mrs. Seaward and the Rev. W. Garwood, with music by Miss Lucas and 
Mrs. Seaward. A mest successful sketch followed, from Oliver Twist. 
This was arranged by Mrs. Bishop. The President, Mr. J. R. Smith, 
J.P., gave his Christmas address, the result of his eloquent pleading 
being a collection of £3 16s. 4d. towards the Free Meal Fund for necessi- 
tous school children. 


STOCKPORT.—At the meeting held on November 25th a paper was 
read by the Secretary (Mr. Wm. Hatfield) on “ Dickensian Humbugs.”’ 
The writer of the paper passed in review the great gallery of humbugs and 
shams which Dickens exposed in his writings. He showed that Dickens 
was a great hater of shams, religious, social, and political; he pilloried 
Stiggins, Chadband, Heep, Pecksniff, and a host of others, and doomed 
them to everlasting derision. Besides the personal humbugs he attacked 
humbugs in the mass, as in his descriptions of Muggleton, Eatanswill, 
the Court of Chancery, the Circumlocution Office, the workhouse system, 
and many other abuses which he abolished by means of his exposure. The 
paper was much enjoyed. 
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THE GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—A meeting was held in the 
Accountants’ Hall on December 1st. Mr. Geo. McRuer occupied the 
chair, and there was a large attendance. Mr. Barclay Stevenson read a 
paper on “The Religion of Charles Dickens.’’ For the Bible itself and 
for true Christianity Dickens had always the greatest affection and re- 
spect. Dickens's religion was of a practical type and appeared in his 
zeal for social and educational reform. Mr. Jas. Davidson read a paper 
on Dombey and Son. He considered this one of the author’s three colossal 
works, the others being Bleak House and David Copperfield. In Dombey 
and Son passion, sentiment, caricature, and tragedy were all to be found. 
Edith Dombey was difficult to understand, and Susan Nipper a better 
heroine than Florence Dombey. Miss Rowan afterwards recited with 
power and feeling “ The Death of Sydney Carton’’ and “The Journey of 
Life.”’ 

MR. ERNEST W. BOOTH ON PICKWICK.—On December 7th Mr. 
Ernest W. Booth read a paper to the members of the St. Mary’s Young 
Men’s Debating Society, Balham, dealing with the humour of the 
Pickwick Papers. He brought into review the chief characters who would 
come under that category, and dwelt on the peculiarities of each, and, in 
order to emphasise his remarks, read extracts from the book. At the end 
the lecturer showed a number of lantern pictures illustrating the topo- 
graphy and some of the incidents. The paper was greatly appreciated by 
all present. Mr. E. P. Tilly occupied the chair. Mr. B. W. Matz and 
Mr. V. W. Grosvenor took part in the discussion which followed. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS, &c. 

The Pickwick Papers. Two vols. A Christmas Carol and other Tales. 
Christmas Stories. Lloyd’s Sixpenny Dickens. 6d. net each vol. 

The Children’s Dickens: Stories selected from various Tales. Coloured 
and other illustrations. London: Henry Frowde & Hodder & Stoughton. 
4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

Speech of Charles Dickens, delivered at Gore House, Kensington, 
May 10th, 1851. Reprinted from the original MS. Boston: The Bibliophile 
Society, 1909. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“The Very Dickens.” Illustrated. London Magazine, December. 

“Charles Dickens and Shakespeare’s Birthplace.” ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop: Who will help to save it?” Harvard House Gazette, Stratford, 
December. 

‘‘When Dickens Played Captain Bobadil.” By R. J. Broughton. Man- 
chester City News, December 4th. 

“ Artistic Door Kuockers.”” By H. B. Westerham. Connoisseur, De- 
cember. ‘ 

‘“*‘ How I Spend Christmas: with some Remarks on Christmas as Dickens 
Drew it.” By Barry Pain, Arthur Rackham, Jerome K. Jerome, and many 
others. The Bookman, December. 

‘“‘The Dickensian,’ Volume VY. Dublin Irish Tiiies, December 10th. 

“ Oliver Twist” at the Broadway Theatre, New Cross. Interview with 
Mr. Bransby Williams. Evening News, November 24th; Morning Leader 
(Illus.), December 11th; Daily E-rpress, Daily Mirror, Daily Sketch, 
Daily Chronicle, December 14th; Daily Telegraph, December 16th; Mra, 
December 18th; Referee, December 19th. 

“Cheaper Divorce” (‘‘Hard Times”). Letter from J. P. Sherwood. 
Nottingham Express, November 24th. 

“Things About.’’ With picture of Dickens Home for Authors. The 
Motor, November 30th. 
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‘Christmas Carol,” and ‘‘ Charles Dickens and the Children’s Hospital.” 
Great Thoughts, December 4th. Sy 

“The Influence of Charles Dickens.’ Pall Mall Gazette, December 10th. 

“A Dickens Story.” T.P.’s Weekly, December 10th. 

“Some Dickens Christmases.” By Bransby Williams. Answers, 
December 11th. 

“Charles Dickens’ (continued). By John T. Page. Hast London 
Advertiser, December 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th. 

“The Jews of Dickens.”’ By Henry Leffmann. The Jewish Exponent, 
Philadelphia : November 20th. — 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JANUARY 


6. Forest Gate Branch: Annual Supper, at the “ George and Vulture,” 
at 7.50. 

Chesterfield Branch: Pickwick Dance, at Trinity Institute. 

Philadelphia: Lantern Lecture, “The Humour and Pathos of 
Dickens,’’? by H. Snowden Ward, at Hotel Walton. 

Belfast Branch: Lantern Lecture, ‘“ Dickensian Plaves and People,” 
by Mr. Jack Shaw, at Central Hall. 

7. Manchester Branch: “ Dickens and his Plots,’ by Mr. J. F. Gadd, 
at the Institute, at 7.30. 
8. Brighton Branch: ‘Good and Bad Men as depicted by Dickens,’’ by 
Miss Russell-Davies, at Steine Hall, at 8. 
10. Brixton Branch: Whist Drive, at Carlton Hall, at 8. 
11. Glasgow Dickens Society: ‘‘ Dickens’s Law,” by Sheriff T. A. Fyfe, 
at Masonic Hall, at 8. 
12. Dublin Branch: ‘“ My Favourite Character in Dickens.’’ Papers by 
members. At the Hall, Merrion Row, at 8. 

London: Lantern Lecture, “ Humour in Art,” by Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. Chairman, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. 

13. Hull Branch: Entertainment arranged by the lady members, at 
Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 
Edinburgh Branch: “ Arthur Clennam,’’ by Miss Keles. 
Forest Gate: “ Study of Barnaby Rudge,”’ at Earlham Hall. 
14. West London Branch: Readings and Recitations. 
15. Liverpool Branch: Whist Drive, at Edinburgh Café. 
17. Southampton Branch: New Year’s Dickens Fancy Dress Dance, at 


Kell Hall. * 
20. Forest Gate: “ Oliver Goidsmith,”’ by Rev. Donald Ross, at Earlham 
Hall at 8. > 
Chesterfield: ‘“ Miscellaneous,’’ by Mr. F. Miller, at Trinity Insti- 
tute, at 8. 


21. Birmingham: Visit of the Birmingham Dickens Club. Papers : 
“The Domestics of Dickens’’ and “ The Humour of Dickens,”’ at 
ee eee eee at 7.30. 
24. Brixton Branch: Evening arranged by Miss F. Innocen i 
M. E. Bedford, at 8. Fess names 
26. Dublin Branch: Whist Drive, at the Hall, Merrion Row, at 8. 
27. Hull Branch: ‘ Was Dickens a Socialist?” by Mr. C. Shearsmith 
; and Mr. Mortimer Petty, at Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 
Edinburgh Branch: “The Dorrit Family,’ by Mrs. Low, at 5, St. 
F EN SNM at 8. é 
Stockport Branch: “ Miscellaneous Readings,” by 1 'S 
51. Brixton Branch: Whist Drive, at Carlton Hall, a paola hag 
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